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The purpose of this study was to identify and analyze 
some of the problems American Indian students confront in Minnesota 
colleges. Data was obtained by a closed questionnaire sent to 100 
Indian students attending Minnesota colleges or universities. All 
questionnaires were mailed after the final quarter of the school term 
had begun. There was a 40% return. A significant finding was that the 
respondents felt they had poor academic preparation for college. 
Also, half the students felt they had fewer funds to attend college 
than their non-Indian counterparts. This financial problem, however, 
does not seem to be a problem unique to Indians. There were no 
significant problems which could be identified as distinctively 
"Indian." (PF) 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, >!inneapolis Area 
Office, 3rarxch of Education, subscribes wholeheartedly to 
the philosophy that Indian people possess the potential for 
pursuing and achieving the sar.e goals and objectives as 
other citizens, vhen provided with adequate opportunities. ' 
Congressional edict directs the? Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
provide educational services to Indians. Inasmuch as there 
are no Bureau-operated schools in the Minneapolis area, 
Indian students attend either public or private elementary 
and secondary schools within their respective .states, unless 
for some unique situation a student may be attending an out- 
of-^area Bureau boarding school. 

The state of Minnesota, through legislative action, 
has committed itself to providing post-secondary education 
opportunities for the Indian people in addition to the 
elementary ana secondary program offerings. 

It is hoped that the following material can help 
educators in the field of Indian Education develop viable 
educational programs and realistic plans for meeting the 
needs of Minnesota's Indian youth* 



!• THE PROBLEM 



Statement of the proble m. There is a considerable 
amount of literature on the American Indian, including 
studies and reports on the elementary and secondary educa- 
tional levels • There has, on the other hand, been very 
limited study on the problems Indian students encounter on 
college and university campuses^ It was the purpose of this 
study (1) to gather background data from Indian college 
students in Minnesota; (2) to attempt to identify some of 
the problems Indian college students .confront; (3) to make 
recommendations and suggest ways for those v/ho work in the 
field of Indian Education to be of some help in attacking 
and resolving such problems. 

Importance of the .$tudy > The United States govern- 
ment, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, is singular in 
its v/illingness to help the American Indian minority in 
preserving their ovm way of life while assisting them in 
securing the benefits of a modern industrial complex* 
Contemporary objectives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are 
(1) to assist the Indian people in achieving a standard of 
living equal to the national average; (2) to extend and 
maintain a freedom of choice with regard to residency on or 
off the reservation; (3) to assure full participation in 
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the economic, social and political life of a modern 
America, ^ 

Shortly before his election, President Richard K. 
Nixon addressed the National Confiress of American Indians 
acknowledginc that Americans first inhabitants had been 
deprived of their ancestoral lands and reduced to the status 
of pov;erless vards of a confused Great VJhite Father .by- 
unfair policies and demeaning paternalxsi:i. Early in 1968, 
then Secretary of the Interior 3tev/art Udall impleir.entod a 
prograiT; of self-determination through Indian- partner ship. 
The plan was to utilize the consortium of federal agencies 
rather than depending solely on the Departnient of the 
Interior 4^ This consortiu^n v;as to eventually combine the 
efforts of the follov/ing federal departnients: (1) Commerce, 
(2) Office of Economic Opportunity, (3) Housing and Urban 
Development:, (h) Labor, (5) Agriculture, (6) Health, Educa- 
tion and V/elfare, (7) Interior* This move indicated support 
from the federal agencies in programs affecting America.n 
Indians • 



'»'The Bureau of Indian Affairs," Minneapolis Area, 
1969, pp. 1-^. 

2james W. Hoffman, "A Comeback for the Vanishing 
AmericrtnV" Presbyteri an Life ^ February. 15^ 1969, pp* 12-1^» 

3stewart L. Udall, "3IA and the Indian, Greater 
Worlds, 9:8-125 August, I96S. 



In this study an attempt v;as made to identify some 
available services and relate them to the spectrum of a 
collective educational effort in meeting the needs of 
American Indian college students in Minnesota* 

II. KETHODvS MVD PROCEDURES .USED 

The method of gaining data for this study was 
accomplished by the use of a closed questionnaire designed 
to reveal certain problems of Indian college students in 
Kinnesota. Permission to conduct the study v;as granted by 
the Area Director of I'Iducation for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Minneapolis Area. The questionnaires v;ere sent to 
one hundred Indian students • attending colleges or univer- 
sities in Minnesota. A lettei of explanation and a stamped^ 
self --addressed envelope was enclosed to encourage easy and 
prompt response. All questionnaires v/ere mailed after the 
final quarter of the school term had begun. A forty-eight 
per cent return v/as accomplished. The data colleci:ed were 
carefully tabulated and included in the following pages of 
this study. 

III. DEFINITION OF TERMS USEIB 

Indlant* An Indian is an individual possessing a 
minimum of one-fourth degree of Indian blood or Indian ances- 
try. This determination is based upon official records. 
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Bureau of Indian ATfairs. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is a branch of the Department of the Interior which 
exercises certain responsibilities for A.^erican Indians and 
native Alaskans. This Bureau is ofttimes called the BIA. 

Minneanolis Area Office ^ The regional office of the 
BIA having trust responsibilities for certain Indian lands 
and programs in che states of Iov;a, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin is knov/n as the Minneapolis Area Office* 

Bureau bor?rding school . A Bureau boarding school is 
an elementary and/or secondary school operated and staffed 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for Indian students vho for 
sorae educational or social reason need to be in such a 
boarding environment. 

Minnesota Indian Scholarship Committee (MISC). The 
committee viiich evaluates applications from Indian students 
in Minnesota requesting financial assistance to attend post- 
secondary institutions of higher learning. 

IV. DELIMITATION OF THE STUDY 

In contradiction to popular belief, the American 
Indian is no longer the vanishing American since they are 
the fastest growing ethnic group in tne United States. 
Viable Indian communities can be found in virtually every 
state of the union, despite various attempts and pressures 

ERLC 
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from the dominant society to assimilate all Indians into the 
mains tream of American life. From these communities come 
the young Indian college students. This study v/as confined 
to academic colleges and universities in the state of 
Minnesota known by the records in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Minrieapolis Area Office to have an Indian enrollment. 



CHAPTER II 

REVIEV/ 0? THE LITERATURE 

Much has been vrritten in regard to the plight of the 
American Indian; their educational drop-out and unemployment 
rates are but tv;o such areas of attention- A brief suiTimary 
of some of the work done on the problenis closely related to 
this study will be cited here. 

!• PRELIKIKARY LITERATURE 

Research indicates that one of the greatest problems 
facing American Indians today is the lack of trained leader- 
ship. Many Indian groups from across the country are 
composed alir;Ost entirely of people who lack prerequisite 
skills for facing and meeting the challenges posed by 
poverty^ poor organization, rapid social change, and a 
sometimes indifferent Anglo-American community.'' The recog- 
nition of the urgent needs in Indian education at all levels 
is almost a cliche. Indian people viev^ their educational 
experience as one of chronic frustration. The schools are 
Anglo-dominated and focus around middle-class values. 

"'jack D. Forbes, "An American Indian University: A 
Proposal for Survival," Journal of /Imeriean Indian Education , 
5:1, January, 1966. 
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Indian people have this frustration manifested by books, 
articles, workshops and federally-sponsored programs about 
the culturally deprived or cul;:urally disadvantaged . ^ It is 
difficult for Indian youi:h to develop a positive self-image 
vhen they are constani^ly reminded of and depicted as dis- 
advantaged • 

Although it is quite evident that Indian students are 
currently attending colleges and universities, a problem in 
higher education still exists. In fact, there are some 
tribal groups v'ho have yet to have their first college- 
trained K^enbev.^ V;hile about 71 per cent of zhe youth from 
the general population gr^^duate from high school, only 53 
per cent of the Indian youths graduate. Even a greater 
disparity exists at the college level between the general 
population and the Indian youth. Although Indian pupils' 
acadenic achievement is somewhat higher than most minority 
groups, it is well below national norms. 

The American Indian has many opportunities and hopes 
for success and achievement. ?here may have been in the 



^H. Padfield, P. HemiY^gway <?nd P. Greenfeld, "A Census 
and Analysis/' ^MZ^bX o£ /\merl cnn Xnciian Educa tion, 6:1, 
Oc to ber , 1 366 • 

3Forbes, lo_c. ext . 

^Charles Zellers, (A Prepared Statement), Educa- 
tipn Pi alogg e , March, 1969- 
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past and in some cases today certain handicaps in the 

realization of their dreams and aspirations. In spite of 

these handicaps, a number of ians have achieved 

distinction and greatness and have entered American society.^ 

Such people have certainly heeded the words of the Sioux 

Chief Sitting Bull who is to have said: 

I have advised my people this way: V/hen you find 
anything good in the white man's road, pick it up. 
V/hen you find something that is bad, drop it and 
leave it alone 

.Bryde quotes a peom v/ritten by a young Indian college 

student 5 the message parallels the thoughts of Sitting Bull: 

We shall learn all the devices the white man has. 

We shall handle his tools for ourselves. 

We shall master his machinery and his inventions, 

his skills, his medicines, his planning; 
But we'll retain our„beauty 
AND STILL BE INDIAN.^ 

Bryde contends that by following the teachings of the 

above two quotes, the one from an early chief, the other 

from an Indian student, attitudes will be developed v/hich 

will allov; the contemporary Indian to be happy in the Indian 

and the non-Indian societies. One such contemporary Indian 



ancis HcKinley, "V/hat Are the New Horizons?" 
Journal of American Indian Education , 5t25, October, 1965* 

^John F. Bryde, Acculturational Psychology ^ (Experi- 
mental Text, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1 967) , Foreward. 

7lbid . , p. 71. 



'Ibid. 



who has apparently influenced such thinking is the business 

manager of the Tulalip Tribe in the state of v;ashington. 

V/ayne V/illiams is quoted by Bryant: 

I aic not part Indian. I am an Indian who is part 
white. And that is of significance to me. I've felt 
this vay all my life. My earliest recollections are 
of my grandparents i^eiling ne of my Indian heritage. 
I vas alv;ays proud of being an Indian. I don't look 
Indian and this causes conflict to a certain extent. 
It vas difficult until I v;as able to sort out in n;y 
mind v/ho I air. and to vmose drur.beat I would march. 
I finally niade peace with myself and with my role in 
life. My problem was relating certain ideas embodied 
in Christianity v.'hich run cgunter to some of the 
Indian cultural traditions.*^ 

Although the above quotes come from different Indian 
people, each suggests a blending of the Indian and non- 
Indian cultures as being desirable. 



II. LITERATURE ON IflDIAN EDUCATION STUDIES 



The American Indian high school f^raduate in the 
So;athwest . The Southv/est Cooperative Educational Laboratory, 
headed by V.'illard P. Bass, conducted a study of Indian high 
school students who were graduated in 1962 from federal, 
private, and public schools in six states in the Southwest. 
He found there were 691 graduates and arranged interviews 
v/ith 38^ of these. Cf the total sample, which included 
students from Arizona, ivevada, New zMexico, Oklahoma, 



^Hilda Bryant, "The Problems of America's First Ameri- 
cans," The Con;^re£sional Record , Vol. 116, No. 21, Febru^ary 
16, 1970, H1038, 
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Southern Coloraao and Southern Ucah, 81 per cent claimed 
full-blooded Indian ancestry. For Oklahoma students only, 
the figure was 38 per cent.^^ The interview's were conducted 
in eighteen different states suggesting the great mobility 
of the Indian people. Bass discovered that in the South- 
vest, excluding Oklahoma, the Indian high school graduate is 
generally a full-blood Indian, lives" on a reservation, is 
married, graduated from a public high school where Ir.cians 
v/ere in the majority, speaks the tribal language well, has 
some formal post-secondary training, is a skilled worker 
employed by the government, and considers himself success- 
ful.^^ 

In portraying the Oklahoma Indian graduate, Bass 
described them as married, graduated from a public high 
school, having post-secondary training, a skilled worker, 
and successful. 3ut^ the Oklahoma graduate is of partial 
Indian ancestry, does not live on a reserva uion, attended a 
school where Indians were in the minority, speaks his tribal 
language poorly or not at all, and is employed by private 
industry. 



*^Willara P. Bass, "The American Indian High School 
Graduate in the Southwest^" (Albuqueraue : Southwest Coopera- 
tive Educational laboratory. Inc., 1969)? 1-9- 

12ibid. 
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Bass* study revealed that about ohree-f ourths of the 
graduates continued academic or vocational programs after 
hiEh school. Of those who did continue, over two-thirds 
coiripleted a post-high schvool program. Many of the comple- 
tions were accomplished following a discontinuance or an 
interruption of the prograni for some reason, when it was 
found that program completions would. enhance their employ- 
ment opportunities. The greater majority of program entries 
and co::Lpletions were in the vocational-technical fields. 
While kh per cent completed voc-tech programs only 7 per 
cent completed college. The percentage of graduates of 
schools in v;hich Indians v:ere a minority who vent to college 
was nearly twice as large, and college completions nearly 
four times as large, as compared to graduates of schools 
where Indians were in a majority.''^ 

The American Indian hlE;h school f:racuate in the 
r<orthv:est . The Korthwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
under the direction of Alphonse D. Selinger, studied the 
training and vocational development of about 50 per cent or 
287 of the American Indian high school graduates of 1962 
from the six-state region of Cregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Korth Lakota and South Dakota. Interviews were 
conducted in thirteen states v;ith the largest concentration 



13lbid. , pp. 66-70. 
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of graduates in South Dakota and the smallest in Idaho. It 
was found that there was no great differences in the per- 
centages of those with varying degrees of Indian blood and 
their inclination to continue or discontinue formal educa- 
tion beyond high school, except by those students who were 
one-fourth degree or less of Indian blood* Of the 287 
students, eighty-three were full-blooded; seventy-seven v/ere 
between three-fourths and full; 107 were from one-half to 
three-quarters; ninety-five were from one-fourth to one-half 
degree. Selinger found that about 70 per cent of the 
students continued their academic or training programs 
following graduation. Although this figure appears high, 
the drop-out rate of 50 per cent of the students in this 
region must be considered. About half of the students who 
entered post-secondary programs completed them and even then 
many students did not complete the program they initially 
entered. Again, the vocational- technical programs heavily 
outweighed the academic program completions. Many of the 
students accepted employment unrelated to their training 
because they preferred to live on or near their home reser- 
vation where diversified eraployment opportunities were 
limited. 



*^A.lrhonse D. Selinger, "The American Indian Graduate: 
After High bchool, Uhat?" CPortlflnd: Northwest Regional Educa 
tional Laboratory, Inc. , 1968) , pp. 1-^6. 

15lbid. , pp. 78-79* 



The princ source of encouracerrent for these students 
to continue a formal education program v/as the parents. 
Teachers ranked second and the encourage:i:ent students re- 
ceived fror;. their peer group was negligible. Some of the 
recoriinendations the graduates v/ould seek in the schools they 
attended consisted of better-trained teachers and higher 
academic standards 5 reflecting an awareness of the lov; 
expectancy prejudice.''^ 

?]}o A Hi er l ean. Indian student in 31 A schools . The 
studies conducted by both the Northv/est and Southv/est 
Educational Laboratories prompted the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to further study the feasibility of applying system 
analysis and social science research methods to compensatory 
education, Abt Associates Inc,^*^ out of Cambridge, }:assa- 
chusetts became a Bureau partner in 1963 to develop a means 
for increasing both the effectiveness and the efficiency of 
the education of American Indians. 

This study was restricted to schools operated by the 
BIA and Abt staff members visited thirty of zhe Bureau's 250 
schools. It v;as concluded that most BIA schools are no 
better or worse than the average American rural and small- 
tov/n elementary and secondary schools. Iiidian students were 



^ ^Ibid .. pp. 8U82. 

''^Dr. Clark C. Abt, et. al . , "System Analysis, Program 
Development, and Cost-Effectiveness Modeling of Indian Educa-^ 
ticti for the Bureau of Indian Affairs," (Cambridge: Abt 
Asiiociates Inc., 1969) > Volume I, pp. 3-1^+. 
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foimd to be over two years behir.c their ncn-Irdian peers in 
academic achievement, have tvice the drop-out rate, and 
enter and graduate frcT: college in nuch sr:£ller percentages. 
The F.ain barriers to the attainrient of educational goals 
v;ere determined to be geographic and cultural isolation, 
rural poverty, inadequate instruction and counseling, and 
problems of school iranagerient and adr.inistration, VJhile 
only one adrr.inistrator of the thirty-five interviev/ed was 
concerned priir.arily with the acadenic achieverent , about 75 
per cent of the students said they wanted to- go to college • 
Koughly 2)0 P^" cent of these indicated technical college, 
Vohile the rsir^ainder wanted to atte7:^d s regular four-year 
college • Less than 20 per cent cf those vho were inter- 
viewed vranted to end their education upon completion of high 
school. ''^ 

In coniparing educational realities In general, Abt 
cited zhe average nunber of years of schooling for Indians 
at 6 years con:pared to 10.6 years for the average non-Indian. 
Other statistics presented by the study showed that only 
about 60 per cent of 3IA high school students graduated while 
78 per cent of the non-Indian popiLLa:;ion co2jple:.ed a 
secondary program, jibout 50 per cent of the non-Indinn 
stuidlertts enter college compared to only scK^e 13 per cent of 
the BIA school students* Of the few Indian students who do 



^Ibid. , pp. 1-^12, 
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eni:er college, only 3 P^r cent graduate and vhile 6 per cent 

of non-Indian students complete masters' degree programs, 

ler>s than 1 per cent of the EIA high school graduates 

19 

complete this collegiate level. 

The Sioux Indian goes to college . In 1957? inter- 
views v;ere conducted with seventy-two Indian students in 
South Dakota colleges. Artichoker and Palmer"^ reported 
that the interviewees felt their Indian ancestry did not 
pose serious probleiTiS and that the students showed pride in 
their ancestry and that discrimination and prejudice in the 
college aumosphere was practically non-existent. Hov;ever, 
they did report that, of the special problem areas of the 
Indian college student in South Dakota, those of greatest 
significance were (1) poor academic preparation, (2) lack, 
of finances for personal items, (3) inability to relate to 
the future, (V) concern about family and religious matters • 



^9 ibld .. pp. 17-19. 

20john Artlchoker, Jr., and Neil M. Palmer, The Sioux 
Indian Goes to College, (Pierre: State Department of Public 
Instruction, March^ 1959), pp. 1^^-20. 



^hbid>, pp. 33* 
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III. LITERATDRE Oil THE MIKIIISOTA 
IITOIAK SCHOLARSHIP COKMITTSE 

Under the authority of Section II, kQ Statute 986, 

United States Code ^71? snd the Code of Federal Hegulacions, 

Title 25 — Indians, Section 32. Appropriations for loans 

and grants, the Bureau of Indian Affairs jnsy give financial 

aid to students of one-fourth or core degree of Indian blood 

to enable xheir attendance at accredited institutions of 

higher learning. Priority consideration is given to those 

Indian students whose residence is vitljin the exterior 

boundaries of Indian reservations, trust or restricted lands 

under the jurisdiction of the BIA. After the needs of 

students ceeting these eligibility requirerients have been 

2? 

iBet, OT:hervise eligible candidates nay be considered. 

In 1955} the Legislature of the state of Kirinesota 
enacted a law, H. F. IsO* 63B, Chapter 613-5 to provide 
scholarships for Indian students to attend accredited or 
approved colleges or business^ technical or vocational 
schools. Consideration for financial assistance for this 
source is given to any Indian student in Kinnesoia vho has 



ode of Federal ReffuJatlons ^ Title 25 — Indians, 
Subchapter £ — rducation^ Part" 32 C Washington: Government 
Printing Office, Revised 1970), p. 52. 



one-fourth or more derree of Indian blood and has the 
capabilities to profit fron appropriate courses in approved 
schools. 

In 1957} these separate Bureau-State of Minnesota 
programs were joined for operational benefit, since the 
eligibility requirements and program objectives are so 
corrpatible. Beca\ase Section 2 of the above referenced 
Minnesota State Indian Scholarship lav requires the action 
of the .Minnesota Indian Scholarship Cor^nittee, EIA scholar- 
ship applications are processed through the same comrittee. 
It was in this fashion that this jointly-sponsored KISC 
evolved. To assure an effective practical plan to coordin- 
ate the function of the scholarship program, the Guidance 
Consultant for Indian Education out of i:he State Department 
of Education office at Bemidji became the primary contact 
for students vishing to be considered for either of these 
grant opportunities. Tribal funds, for eligible students of 
less than one-four r^h degree Indian blood, also vere pooled 
with the State and BIA resource. Student applications are 
evaluated at monthly meetings of the KISC. This committee 
allows for a membership of fifteen and consists of 



23e. F. MittG3holtz and Will /Intel], »»Annual Report 
1968-69 Indian Scholarship Program, Higher Education, 
Guidance Services,'' ln<iii?<n gducr-^ tlon in I-^inn esota (St. Paul: 
Stat^ Department of &<fL(ca tiorT,* Cttbber, 19^9^1 P« 1. 
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representatives fros the BIA, state of Minnesota, Indian 
delegates from the reservation and urban areas, and 
interested lay citizens. 

Since the joint program's inception in 1957^ the 
emount of funds appropriated by the state has grovm from 
|75O0 to j(60,000 for the current 1969-1970 year. BIA funds 
have grovn from ^5^000 to $11^,500 during the same period, 
while conuributions made by i:he Kinnesota Chippev/a Tribe 
have increased frori ^3500 in 1959 to |9200 for this current 
year. Kore than one hundred Indian students under KISC 
sponsorship graduated with a four-year degree and a number 
of these either have an advanced degree or are working 
toward one. 

During these intervening years, seventy-two public 
and private high schools were contacted annually regarding 
Indian students. In 19^7, 193 Indian si:udeni:s graduated 
from these high schools while in 1969 there were 258 
graduates. This compares v/ith only eight Indian graduates 
in 19^5* Thirty-two of the 1969 graduates had completed 
their secondary education at thirteen Minneapolis public 
schools. 



^ Ubid ., pp. 2-5. 
^^Ibid. 
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At the tirae of this writing, the Minnesota State 
Department of Education was canvassing zhe entire stat;e in 
an atteri:pt to identify school districts enrolling Indian 
students.' This state-wide effort will undoubtedly reveal a 
vast increase in the nunber of schools educating Indian 
yomgsters and youth and should be helpful to these people 
working with the Indian people in Minnesota. 

IV. LITERATOE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES 

Reference has already been made to the state, BIA 
and Tribal scholarship programs. But, recent financial aid 
programs provided by the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare have made it possible for the scholar- 
ship committee to be much more flexible in their administra- 
tion of the program. 

On September 15? 1969^ the United States Office of 
Education announced that scholarship and loan funds provided 
by the BIA v/ere eligible for matching educational opportunity 
grants provided by the United States Office. Heretofore, 
such was considered illegal. 

Until recently Indian veterans eligible for GI bene- 
fits were prohibited from using the Bureau's scholarship 



"^^United States Department of Health, Educ?ition end 
Welfare, Office of Ec(ucataoni, Administrative Memorandum 
September 15> 1969- 
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program due to an interpretation by the Veteran's Adminis- 
tration that to do so v;ould be viewed as duplicating Federal 
funds. By necorandur*, from the Bureau's office in 
Albuquerque, Kev :':exico, it was announced that the United 

States Ccncress had passed Public Lav; 91-219 which amended 

27 

earlier legislation on education assistance for veterans. ' 
It V3S determined that Indian veterans are eligible to 
apply for supplemental grants from the BIA, even though they 
cay be under the sponsorship of the Veterans Educational 
Benefits Progra^i, 

The United States Office of Iducation, in addition to 
tlie af ormentioned educational opportunity grant (EOG), 
provides other fir.ancial opportunity programs. Host student 
rinancial aids are based on the need of the individual. The 
amount received by an eligible student is based on family 
financial status which is determined by a need analysis form 
required by the gaining college. Students are usually 
requested to submit a Parentis Confidential Statement to the 
College Scholarship Service in Bvanstan, Illinois for an 
.unbiased-financial need determination • The three most 
popular United States Office of Education programs used in 
Minnesota by Indian students are the Educational Opportunity 

27united States Department of the Interior, BIA, 
MePDorand^ , Higher Education Program, Veteran Statu s, May 
12, -5970. 



Grant (EOG), National Defense Student Loan (riDSL), and the 
Work-Study Programc Frequently a student is awarded a 
combination of financial assistance funds to meet all the 
needs as determined by the college. Such combined awards 
are known as a "financial aids package, " 



CHAPTER III 

TIIE QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

This portion of the study presents some of the data 
gleaned from the questionnaire which was designed to reveal 
certain problems of Indian students in college. The follow- 
ing topic areas were included: (1) background inrorrnation, 
(2) languages spoken, (3) decision on going to college, 
(h) Lransition from hone to college, (5) high school 
training, (6) personal problems, (7) finances, and (8) gen- 
eral. Soir.e of the students responded vith multiple answers 
to some of the questions while others could not or would not 
respond to certain quesoioiis. 

I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

The ages of zhe students ranged from eighteen to 
forty-nine v:ith the average age being twenty-one. Almost 
^0 per cent of the students were at age nineteen and 6^ per 
cent of the total were under twenty-one years old. The 
distribuuicn of the Imian students by sex was practically 
one-to-one, Tiventy-six males and twenty- two females 
responded. Three male students indicated they were veterans 
and only eight of the respondents were married. 
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The twenty institutions of higher learning in vhich 
uhese students were pursuing their occupai;ional and 
vocational objectives were found to be as follows: 

School Frequency Kuinber of Students 

State Junior Colleges 8 12 
Private Colleges 5 8 

State Colleges 5 20 

Universities 2 8 

Twenty-four of the respondents claimed freshman or 
first-year status; another 25 per cent indicated the second 
year, and of the remaining students, eight v/ere juniors and 
four claimed fourth year status* Eight students, four 
freshmen and four junior college sophonores^ were undecided 
about a major field. Sociology and elenentary education 
were selected by eight and seven students respectively and 
seven were seeking psychology minors* Apart from these, 
there v/as no area of soudy with more than four responses. 

Inrermarriage between the Indian and the non-Indian 
was evidenced by only ohree respondents indicating full- 
blooded Indian ancestry while per cenL of Lhe students 
indicated their Indian blood degree to be less than one-half. 
Sleven mothers of students were over one-half degree, v;ith 
five being full-blooded and sixteen fathers of students were 
over one-half degree and seven were full-blooded Indian. 
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TABLE I 

RESPCr^DIKG INDIAN STUDENTS IVi SELECTED 
MINNESOTA COLLEGES BY DEGREE 
OF INDIAN BLOOD 



Degree 


Number 


Percentage 


One-fourth or more 


21 


hh 


One-half or more 


\k 


29 


Three-fourths or more 


7 


15 


Full 


3 


6 


No response 


3 


• 

6 


Total number of responses 


ko 


100 



Of the forty-eight students who participated in this 
study, there were thirty-eight Chippewa, two Sioux, two 
Winnebago, and one Eskimo • Five students did not answer this 
question. In addition to reservations in Minnesota, there 
was representation from the staces of Alaska, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and V/isconsin, 

The median years of education for mothers of the 
respondents was ten years while the median for the fathers 
was eight years* While the education level for the fathers 
was near the national average for all Indian people, the 
level for the mothers was a little over one year higher than 
the average. 
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A frequent assumption is that the more formal 
education or training completed by parents, the more value 
parents place on education. Fifty-four per cent of the 
respondents said they received encouragement from the 
parents to continue in school. 

TABLE II 

LEVELS OF EDUCATION COMPLETED BY PARENTS 

OF RESPc:."Dir:G i::dia:; studicnts in 

SELECTED MINNESOTA COLLEGES 





Grade 
8 or 
Less 


Some 
High 
School 


CoraDleted 
High 
School 


Some 
College 


Completed 
College 


Unkno\m 


Mother 


ik 


16 


12 


1 


0 


5 


Father 


21 


8 


5 


k 


1 


9 



II. LANGUAGES SPOKEN 



Social scientists contend that individuals who know 
and use a particular language generally share the ideas and 
Values that go along with tha^ language. Of the respondents, 
six spoke an Indian language and five of those six spoke 
Indian before learning English* Two of the six bilingual 
respondents felt speaking Indian made it difficult for them 
to express themselves adequately in English. Three students 
came from homes where the Indian language was spoken in 
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preference to English, even though all of uhe respondents* 
parents spoke English, with nineteen fathers and tv;enty 
nothers able to speak both languages. In response to the 
question on whether their college .T.arks in English were 
"C*' or better, over three-fourths of the respondents 
indicated they were achieving such marks. Nine respondents 
indicated they had studied a foreign language in high school. 

III. DECisio:; ON goi>:g to college 

In asking at which point in life the student decided 
to go to college, the following occurred: 



Time whtn decision was nade 


Number 


Per cent 


Before 8th grade 


13 


27 


During 9th grade 


h 


8 


During 10th grade 


6 


13 


During 11th grade 


h 


8 


During 12th grade 


7 


15 


After leaving high school 




29 



Twenty-seven per cent said their decision to go to 
college was made before they entered the eighth grace ana 
another 29 per cent indicated it wasn't until after thoy had 
been graduated that the decision was made. 

When responding to the question of v;ho most influenced 
the decision to go to college twenty-six said their parents 
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were the prin:e influence. Surprisingly, only one student 
indicated a teacher had encouraged and influenced her 
decision; three were influenced by a friend, two by 
athletics, one by the clergy and fifteen students gave a 
variety of factors rancinr, fron self-influence and deter- 
mination to encouragement from a husband. 

IV. TRANSITION FROM HOME 

V/hen breaking dovTi the responses as to whether they 
found it difficult to remain in college, eighteen students 
gave lack of finances as the main reason. Five said that a 
lack of friends and the change in social activity made it 
difficult for them to stay in school^ four were subject to 
homesickness and three found it hard to remain because this 
was their first experience away from home. Poor study 
habits, family problems, and indecision on field of study 
were other reasons given v;hich caused difficulties in their 
remaining in college. Ten students felt they had no real 
problems staying in school. 

The Question on the frequency the students received 
mail from their parents caused the following results: 

Freq-uencv Humber Free^uency Num ber 

Weekly 1? Monthly 6 

Ev^ry 0T:her week 6 Never 9 
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V;ith almost one-third of the parents writing tc the 
students on a weekly basis, it is evident that many parents 
are interested in how well the students are doing* The 
students, however, felt that parents were writing fre^.uently 
enough as is ir.dicsted by the fact that only 19 per cent of 
the respondents wished their parents v;ould write more often* 

The question of student attitude tov/ard living on a 
reservation before they started college caused the following 
results: 



Attitude Number Per cent 

A good place to live 9 19 

Did not make much difference 10 21 

Kot a good place to live 18 37 

No response 11 23 



VJhen responding to the question on their present 
attitude about living on a reservation, the breakdown 
resulted in this pattern: 



Attitude 


Nunber 


Per cent 


A good place to live 


11 


23 


Did not make much difference 


8 


17 


Not a good piece to live 


21 


kh 


No response 


8 


16 
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Tr.Tiile 19 per cent felt a reservation was a good place 
to live before they started college, 23 per cent responded 
favorably toward reservation living after they had enrolled 
in college. However, as indicated in the above scale on 
present attitudes, ^-3 per cent of the respondents said 
reservations were not a good place to live as compared to 
37 per cent prior to college matriculation* 

Seven students were uncertain whether they would 
choose reservation living after completing college and a 
like number did not respond. Thirty-one indicated they 
would not make their home on the reservation following the 
completion of their programs and three students felt they 
would live on a reservation after finishing college. 

V. HIGH SCHOOL PREPARATION 

One of the concerns considered relevant to the 
amount or degree of college success is the adequacy of the 
prior training a student has had. Table III, located on 
page 31 1 represents the results of the students* responses 
on the question of the adequacy of their high school 
education in specific areas. The table indicates that ^ 
per cent of the students felt the high schools from which 
they were graduated offered an adequate vocational programt 

On the question of whether the high school had helped 
the student decide on a vocational or professional goal, 
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^•8 per cent responded affirmatively • About 56 per cent said 
their high school had prepared them in registering for 
college but only about 35 per cent said their high schools 
vere helpful in gearing them for college or campus living. 
Ten per cent indicated ihe school from which they vere 
graduated provided them with information on budgeting of 
funds. 

TABLE III 

• ADEQUACY OF HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
FOR RESPOiroiKG IIsDIAN COLLEGE 
STUDENTS IN SELECTED 
MINNESOTA COLLEGES 



Course 


Number 


Per cent 


Mathematics 


32 


67 


Science 


30 


62 


English 


28 


58 


Social Studies 


31 


eh 


Home Economics 


. 26 




Vocational 


21 


Mf 


Other 


5 


10 



VI* PERSONAL PROBLEMS 

Of the forty-seven who responded to the question on 
whether they had any personal problems at the time of 
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response, twenty-one said they did have problenis. Sixty- 
nine per cent of the students felt there was someone at the 
college with v;hoiE they could discuss a probleiTi. Over half 
of these responding Minnesota Indian college students pre- 
ferred discussing personal problems with their friends. 
Parents, counselors, and others as siblings, fiances, 
spouses, received an equal distribution of six responses 
each* 

Emotional probler.s were also preferred to be 
discussed v;ith friends as was Indi'^.ated by ^0 per cent of 
the respondents. Twenty-one per cent felt more comfortable 
discussing emotional problems with others which included 
siblings, fiances, spouses, doctors and psychiatrists. 
Parents received 19 P^r cent of the responses. 

V7hen it came to preference in discussing a vocational 
problem twenty-eight of the forty-seven or about 60 per cent 
of zhe students who responded said they v/ould prefer such 
discussion to be with a counselor. Parents again came in 
second with 19 per cent of the responses. 

About 79 per cent of the respondents felt they were 
receiving adequate guidance and counseling in their 
present college setting. But, 82 per cent, or thirty-seven 
of i.he forty-five students who answered the question, said 
they would appreciate personal visitations by scholarship 
committee representatives during the school year to discuss 
any problems they might have. 



VII. FIKANCES 
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Four basic questions relating to finances vere asked^ 
They included the elements of source, comparison to non- 
Indian student financing, parental contribution, and 
adequacy of funds. 

The federal (BIA) grant received the greatest number 
of responses followed by the Kim-iesota Indian Scholarship 
CoKi.vattee, College financial aids and then parents. The 
total number of responses in this section may not appear 
compatible to or consistent with previous ligures on other 
items due to the fact that a, number of students were being 
assisted financially from more than one funding agency as 
shown in table IV, located on page 

Of significance in the table on page 3*+ is the fact 
that college financial aids were being utilized by 19 
respondents. Since such funds may be utilized for personal 
items, the significance is amplified. 

V^hile twenuy-four of the forty-eight respondents felt 
they had less money than their non-Indian counterparts, an 
almost exact number, twenty-three, felt they had about the 
same amount of money. Only one Indian student felt he had 
more money than his non-Indian counterpart. 
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TABL2 IV 

SOURCES OF FUNDING FOR RES?CM5li;G 
II'JDIAK STUDENTS IN SELECTED 
K1NNE30TA COLLEGES 



Source Frequency 

Parents I3 

Relatives • 0 

Veteran's benefits 0 

Tribal loan 1 

Federal lean 2 

Tribal grant 6 

Federal (BIA) grant hi 

Vocational-Rehabilitation . 0 

M. I. S. C. 25 

College financial air»:. 19 



V/hen asked what part of their financial costs vere 
provided by their parents, the distribution of responses can 



be sho\m thusly: 

Parent contribution Number 

All 0 

Host 2* 

Son:e if 

Little 11 

None 31 



One response indicated financial assistance from the 
spouse. 
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As indicated above ^ almost 65 per cent of the 
respondents receive no financial assistance fron their 
parents t 

Responding to the seven items for vhich the students 
felt they had adequate funding caused the folloving dis- 
tribution: 



Item 


NuTiber 


Per cent 


Tuition 


^3 


90 


Room and board 


29 


60 


Books and supplies 


35 


73 


Health insurance 


27 


56 


Clothing 


8 


17 


Spending n:oney 


9 


19 


Transportation 


11 


23 


Two respondents felt 


they had adequate 


funding to 


. their needs in each. of 


the seven itenis. 


Two other 



students felt their funding was adequate for each item except 
transportation and clothing. 

Forty-four students answered the question on whether 
they felt it advantageous in being an Indian.. Half of them 
(twenty-two) felt the educational opportunities available to 
them made being an Indian advantageous. Another 3C per cent • 
felt the Indian heritage made them feel proud to be an 
Indian. One respondent wished for more Indian blood. Only 
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five respondents felt it disadvantageous in being Indian and 
the explanations given were racial discrimination^ ignorance 
of the non-Indian (about Indians) , and struggle of a 
minority people o 

V/hen asked hov; the high school could have better 
prepared them for college life ten of the forty respondents 
felt their schools should have stressed college and/or 
academic programs; eight said their high schools needed to 
improve the guidance and counseling programs; six indicated 
emphasis on SoUdy habits needed attention; one student felt 
expanded vocational course offerings would have been bene- 
ficial. Only six of the respondents were of the opinion 
that their high schools had prepared them adequately for 
college life. 

The following illustration, in frequency of 
occurrence, shows the primary reasons ^,iven by thirty-one 
respondents to the question of why some of their friends had 
withdrav;n from college prior to the completion of their 



program: 

Reason • Number 

Academic . 9 

Financial 8 

Social adjustment 7 

Marriage 6 

Military 1 
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Of the nine withdrawals for academic reasons, only 
foiir v;ere for academic failures; the other academic reasons 
for withdrawals indicated that the students were not 
academically prepared and the studies demanded too much. 

Hovrever, since the primary responsibility for each 
individual is the parent, continued motivation from the 
home, school, community and Indian tribe to seek educational 
opportunities beyond high school, is of utmost importancct 
Through a maximum coordinated effort of the various people 
and agencies involved, it would seem that many of the 
problems faced by Indian college students in Minnesota may 
be solved. 



CHAPTER lY 

STP.C^ARY Airo CONCLUSIOMS 

This st-Qdy vas undertaken for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to identify and analyze sone of the problems Indian 
stiidents confront in Minnesota colleges. It vas hoped that^ 
follcvjing the analysis of zhe data collected, the results 
icight reveal sonie vays these identified problems might be 
solved, 

A significant finding in this study vas that the 
respondents felt they had poor academic preparation for 
college. This fact might suggest that elementary and 
secondary schools with Indian enrollments review and 
evaluate their curricula so that the needs of these students 
who vant to go to college can be met. Educational author- 
ities recommend that students be given a program v^hich meets 
individual needs. 

Also significant vas the fact that half of the 
students vho responded felt they had fever funds to attend 
college than did their non-Indian counterparts. The great- 
est financial need vas for cloohing, spending money, and 
transportation. Inasmuch as half of the respondents were 
freshmen, the greatest need seemed to be for clothing. 
Until families, individual students, or the Minnesota Indian 
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Scholarship Cornmittee can obtain the funds for such personal 
items this need will continue co exist. Most college 
students, regardless of Lheir ethnic background, have 
problems in getting enough money for all of their needs. 
The financial problem for the Indian college students in 
this study does not seem to be a problem unique to Indians. 

There were no significant problems which could be 
identified to be distinctively "Indian." But, it is note- 
worthy that, even though most of the respondents felt there 
was someone at their school with whom they could discuss 
problems they would appreciate personal visitations by 
members of the scholarship committee. This might sugger)t 
that a general orientation and college preparatory summer 
institute for college-bound Indian youth would be helpful in 
preliminary stages tov/ard favorable adjustment to college 
campus living. 
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APPENDIX 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 



BACKGR013)CD WTOmhTlOW DeEree of Indian blood. 
Age . Sex 'Tricsl Affiliation 



Eoine Reservation Year in college_ 

Karne of college K2;jor(s) 



Minor(s) Karital Status 

Are you a veteran.? 

Mark (x) the types of school attended and circle grades 

attended in each 

^Federal (BIA) 123^ 56789 10 11 12 

^Church (Sectarian) 1 231+56789 10 11 12 

Public 1 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

From vhat elei:entary school did you graduate? 

From vhat secondary school did yo\i 



graduate? 



Mother's degree of Indian blood Father's 

degree of Indian bloody Khat grade did 

lEother complete? \:hat grade did father complete? 

CIRCLE THE ANSWER THAT BEST DESCRIBES YOU 
LANGUAGES SPOKEN 

1. Do yo-a speak an Indian language? Yes No 

(a) Did you speak Indian before learning 

English? Yes No 









(b) Do yon think speaking Indian makes it 






difficulz ^oT von to express voursel/* 


Yes 


No 


adequately in English? 






Does vour ratrher sr^ak Indian*^ 


Yps 

X 1^ 


No 


Does your father speak inglish? 


Yes 


No 


Does youi^ zzoz'r.er speak Indian? 


Yes 


Ko 


Does your cother speak linclish? 


Yes 


No 


Is Indian spoken in the home in preference 






to English? 


Yes 


No 


Do yo-OT college n:arks in English average 






"C^* or better? 


Yes 


No 


Did you study a foreign language in high 






school? 


Yes 


No 



2. 

I: 

5. 

e. 

7. 
B. 



DECISION ON GOIKG TO COLLEGE (Check one) 

9* In vhat year of school did you decide to go to college? 

(a) Before the eighth grade. 

(b) During the ninrh grade. 

(c) During xhe tenth grade. 

^(d) During the eleventh grade. 

(e) During the twelfth grade. 

(f) After leaving high school. 

VO. My decision on going to college vas most influenced by: 

(a) My parents* 

(b) A teacher* 

(c) A friend* 

(d) Athletics. 

(e) Clergy (Priest, Minister, etc.). 

(f) Other (please identify). 
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RANSIIIO^ FROM BOME TO COLLg GE 



ERIC 



11* Do you find ±z difficult for you to remain in college 
because of: 

(a) HomesickJiess Yes No 

(b) First experience av;ay from hoir.e Yes No 

(c) Lack of finances Yes No 

(d) Lack of friends and change in social y y 
activity 

(e) Othex* Yes No 

.12. Hov; often do you receive mail from your parents? 
(Check one) 

(a) Weekly* 

(b) Every other week* 

(c) Monthly. 

(d) Never. 



If If 

13 • Do you vish your parents would write more ^ 
often? 

1^, What was your attitude toward living on a reservation 
before you starred college? (Check one) 

(a) A good place to live, 

(b) Did not make much difference* 

, (c) Not a good place to live. 

15. What is your present attitude about living on a reser- 
vation? (Check one) 

(a) A good place to live. 

(b) Does not niake much difference. 

(c) Not a good place to live. 

16. Do you feel you will make your home on the ^ ^ 
reservation after finishing college? 



HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING 

17. Do you feel your high school education was adequate in: 

(a) l^athrr]:r.atics Yes No 

(b) Science Yes No 

(c) English Yes No 

(d) Social Studies Yes No 

(e) Hone Econo2iics Yes No 

(f) Vocational Yes No 

(g) Other (please identify) Yes No 



18. Was your high school helpful in providing you with any 
infor:nation on: 



Helping you decide on a vocational or 
professionsl goal. 


Yes 


No 


Registering in college 


Yes 


No 


College or csrr.pus living 


Yes 


No 


Budge wing of funds 


Yes 


No 



PERSONAL PROBLEMS 

Do you have any personal problems at this 
tin:e? 

20. Do you feel there is someone at the college 
vith whon you can discuss a problem? 
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21 • V/ith vhorn do you prefer discussing a personal problem? 
(Check one) 

(a) A friend, 

(b) Parents, 

(c) Minister or Priests 

. (d) A counselor, 

(e) Other (please identify) 



22. V/ith vhoa do you prefer discussing an emotional 
problem? (Check one) 

(a) A friend, 

(b) Parents, 

(c) Minister or Priest* 

(d) A counselor. 

(e) Other (please identify) 



23» V/ith whon} do you prefer discussing a vocational 
problem? (Check one) 
(a) A friend-, 

(b) Parents, • 

(c) Minister or Priest. j 

(d) A counselor. / 

(e) Other (please identify) _/ 

2^, Do you feel you are receiving adequate guidanc-e" 

and counseling in your college setting? y No 

25* Would you appreciate personal visitations/by 

Bureau and State scholarship represenLa^tives yes 
during the school year i^o discuss any ./ ^ 
problems you might have? 



No 



FINANCES 

26, Do you receive f inancial,.a^sr^tance from: (Check each 
source) -^-^ 

(a) Your parent^/ 

_(b) Your rela -reives • 

(c) Veteran's Bsnef its ( i, e , GI Bill, etc.). 

(d) Tribal Loan (yo^^ r.ust repay). 

(e) Federal Loan (you must repay). 

(f) Tribal grant. 

(g) Federal grant (BIA). 

(h) Vocational Rehabilitation. 

(i) f^innesota Indian Scholarship Cocmittee (MISC). 

(j) College financial aids (EGG^, KT)SL, etc*) 
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27* In cor.p.'^rison to other students (non-Indian)^ do you 
feel you have: (Chock one) 

(a) Nore noney. 

(b) Less rr.oney, 

(c) About the sarne amount of money. 

28. V/hat part of the financial costs are provided by your 
parents? (Check one) 

(a) All 

(b) Most 

(c) Some 

(d) Little 

(e) Kone 

29. In the following list, mark each item for v/hich you 
feel you have adequate funds* 

(a; Tuition 

(b) Room and board 

^ (c) Books and supplies 

(d) Health insurance 

(e) Clothing 

(f) Spending noney 

(g) . Transportation 

30. Do you feel it is to your advantage in being an Indian? 
Exnlain* 



31* How could the high school have better prepared you for 
college life? 



ERLC 
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Have any of your friends withdravm from college before 
they graduated? If they have, what v/ere sorae of the 
reasons given for leaving before completion of their 
programs? 

(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



Would you like to have a copy of the final 
study report? 

Please return the completed questionnaire to: 
>3r# Raymond R. VJolf 
831 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis J Kinnesota 55^02 



